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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


The New Laboratory and Its Needs. 


Members of the Society will know by now that a new depart- 
ment for physical phenomena has been formed, but we believe 
that this is the first time that it has been announced that through 
the generosity of a lady in New York the Society has at last an 
experimental room where investigations into alleged physical 
phenomena may be conducted. In a new departure of this kind it 
is only natural that many things are needed if the laboratory is 
going to be of any practical value. It seems to us quite clear that 
the old methods of “ investigating ” physical phenomena are over. 
In the future laboratory methods must be introduced just as in 
other branches of scientific inquiry and as Schrenck-Notzing and 
Grunewald have already done in Europe. It remains to be seen 
whether members and associates of the American Society for 
Psychical Research wish these investigations to be carried out or 
not. Now there are a good many things we want before we can 
even begin to use the more elaborate apparatus that we shall 
have to obtain if we expect to make any serious contributions 
towards the solution of these mysterious phenomena. At present 
we have a specially constructed séance table, a hanging scale 
and some photographic apparatus. There are, however, a good 
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many more things of which we stand in need and we hope that 
members and associates will either give us them or supply the 
necessary means for us to acquire them. For example we want a 
small but good quality gramophone for possible use during a 
sitting, some large and small bell glasses for isolating apparatus, 
a high folding screen, a small safe, a Kodak tripod for cameras, 
a Kodak developing tank for the 3A Autographic Kodak left to 
the Society by Dr. Hyslop, some sheets of black and white card- 
board, a light hand saw, brace, bits and other tools, and about 
twenty yards of dead black flannellette. Here are a few of the 
things we want immediately and we should like to take this op- 
portunity to thank those of our members who have come forward 
and made it possible for the Society to possess at least the 
semblance of an embryo laboratory. When we think of the 
thousands and even millions of dollars that are annually expended 
on other scientific and medical researches it seems impossible that 
the public and least of all our own members will withhold their 
support from the investigations of the Society into the so-called 
physical phenomena. 

In conclusion we would ask all members and associates who 
care to help in money or in kind to address their letters to Mr. 
E. J. Dingwall, American Society for Psychical Research, 44 
East 23rd Street, New York City. In the event of gifts in kind 
being promised full particulars should be sent by Jetter first as it 
sometimes happens that two members wish to send the same thing 
and we want to avoid any possibility of duplication or over- 


lapping. —E. J. D. 





Professor Leuba on Psychical Research. 


We have heard from at least two persons that Prof. James H. 
Leuba’s article on “ Psychical Research” in Hastings’s Ency- 
clopedia of Religion and Ethics (1919) is ludicrously unfair. 
But examination of it does not lead to an endorsement of this 
judgment. On the contrary it is apparent that an attempt was 
made to be fair, and that the attempt succeeded wonderfully well, 
when the author’s sceptical tendencies are considered. 

He acknowledges that psychical research has established, for 
“dowsing,” a presumption in favor of the possession by certain 
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Survey and Comment. 415 
persons of a peculiar aptitude for this sort of discovery—an 
aptitude not dependent upon knowledge of an acknowledged 
kind. He declares that “ the greatest achievement of the psychical 
researcher is the well nigh unquestionable demonstration of oc- 
casional communication between living persons without any 
known intermediary (telepathy)’’. He cheerfully acknowledges 
that “‘ when hallucinations include several veridical incidents not 
logically connected, none of which is ordinary or to be naturally 
expected by the percipient, a small number of them seems suff- 
cient to exclude coincidence as an explanation.”’ He even thinks 
that ‘the approximate demonstration that, under circumstances 
still mostly unknown, men may gain knowledge by other than 
the usual means, perhaps by direct communications between 
brains (telepathy) [perhaps by what else?] at practically any 
distance from each other * * may at any time lead to discoveries 
which will dwarf into insignificance any of the previous achieve- 
ments of science.” 

All this is going far. Few indeed of his psychologist con- 
temporaries in this country admit any of these particulars, though 
they evade any formal attempt to refute them. 

But this is not all. Admitting that “ Mrs. Piper’s reputation 
for honesty has never been shaken,” he remarks that “ no other 
medium has been so long and carefully studied by so many able 
investigators, and none has contributed so much that seems 
beyond the ingenuity of anyone to explain.” Surely this is saying 
so much in favor of the impressiveness of the Piper phenomena, 
that we may well excuse the writer for not saying more in his 
article of limited length. 

He admits the cogency of many of the cross-correspondence 
cases, and has a perfect right to the theory that they are probably 
due to telepathy. 

Nevertheless, the discussion of Palladino is not just to the ex- 
isting evidence, especially as most of the points made against her 
are drawn from the reports of scientific witnesses who, neverthe- 
less, were convinced that she had, after all, supernormal powers. 
The impression is given that she always required darkness, always 
demanded unreasonable conditions, and that otherwise nothing 
hard to explain was produced. Whereas many of her tests were 
in the light, and many investigators testify that her best results 
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were generally obtained when the conditions were the most ex- 
acting. ‘There is entire neglect of the series of experiments by 
Messrs. Carrington, Feilding and Baggally, gentlemen well quali- 
fied for their task, experiments conducted in their own hotel 
room, under their own conditions, and usually in the light. It is 
not necessary to believe that her phenomena were genuine in 
order to see that the account given of them is defective. 

Also the strictures on alleged communications from spirits to 
the effect that the purported spirit so often gives trifling in- 
cidents “ which may be useful in establishing his identity ’’ but 
that the spirits are disappointingly reticent “‘ regarding their state 
and the circumstances of their existence ” is more complimentary 
to the purported communicators, as a body, than the facts war- 
rant. For there are a great many that talk about themselves, 
their condition, their circumstances, and the characteristics of the 
other world, and many books more or less crammed with this sort 
of matter have been published. Personally we hardly ever more 
than glance at such books, and seldom publish any such messages. 
It is somewhat suprising to find a scientific man who ascribes a 
superior value to such material, which, if he were very conversant 
with his subject, he would know is abundant. The reason why 
we do not rivet our attention upon such messages is, first, the 
hopelessness of testing their authenticity, at least at the present 
stage of the inquiry, and secondly, the unlikelihood that, even 
admitting the genuineness of the messages, they are more than 
vain attempts to describe what we cannot understand through 
lack of experiences which may really be compared. 

Prof. Leuba says that “none of them [the spirits] have 
revealed anything at all” regarding “ their state and the circum- 
stances of their existence. On the contrary, “ they,” or some of 
them, have been so profuse in statements of this order that the 
only way for the professor to rescue his assertion from utter 
ruin is to claim that they only say so—they do not reveal any- 
thing. 


But to give “incidents which may be useful in establishing 
identity ” is to do a very useful thing indeed. It is singular that 
Prof. Leuba does not see that to establish identity is a long step 
toward establishing the fact of communication, providing the 
medium’s immunity from normal knowledge is excluded. Other 
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factors need to enter, at least at times, to exclude the theory of 
telepathy, but the establishment of identity is a basal and prelimi- 
nary one. 

In view of the facts, there is something charmingly childish 
and innocent in the inquiry, “ Why, when he [the spirit] knows 
that the sitter seeks information on things above, does the me- 
dium not succeed once in a while in choosing * * * something 
which would gratify the sitter’s curiosity?” Why should the as- 
sumed failure be regarded as an argument against spirit sources? 
Is it a psychological fact that the subconscious is incapable of 
producing startling and ingenious pictures, such as would be 
“suitable to gratify the sitter’s curiosity?’’ Will the professor, 
if we promise to send him a few batches of the messages which 
his too limited explorations into psychic territory have not dis- 
covered, messages which gratifiy the sitter’s curiosity with all 
sorts of pleasing information about the other world, agree to 
accept the messages as unquestionably from spirit sources ? 

The question is asked, “* Why are the things picked out always 
trifling, meaningless, or ridiculous?’ and the remark follows, 
“To this pertinent question no satisfactory reply has ever been 
given.” On the contrary the question has been answered in a 
way that should be satisfactory many times, and it is the same 
answer we have given to the questions, “ Why are mediums 
always women?” ‘ Why did modern spiritistic phenomena not 
begin until 1848?” and ‘“ Why are all psychics ignorant, coarse 
people?” The answer is that the fact assumed in the query is not 
a fact. Many minute particulars are given for indentification, 
since in the nature of things these are the most useful for that 
purpose, and many of these, apart from the purpose served, would 
seem “trifling” or even “ridiculous.” It is also to be remembered 
that spirits would presumably not be transformed into philoso- 
phers and savants by the accident of death, and that, «for that 
matter, the table talk of philosophers and savants, if printed, 
would often seem undignified and trivial. But there is much that 
purports to be from spirits which is neither trifling, meaningless 
nor ridiculous in any sense. ‘Together with much at the other 
end of the scale, there is material which is full of meaning, full of 
sense, sometimes of high literary quality, sometimes profoundly 
thoughtful, often instinct with scund practical admonition. If 
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Prof. Leuba doubts this, we will send him a list of citations, that 
he may broaden his acquaintance with this class of literature, 
before a new edition of the Encyclopedia is called for. 

The Professor also remarks that those who think that psy- 
chical research has proved survival “ must admit that no amount 
of optimism or ingenuity in explanation can hide the repulsiveness 
of such glimpses of the future life as they think they have 
caught and its lack of the essential features of the Christian con- 
ception.”” So far as I can perceive, those glimpses are repulsive 
mainly because they seem to reveal a life too similar to that we 
are living now. And, as far as that goes, this “ repulsive ” 
quality is rather in favor than against the theory of spirit origin. 
For no one doubts the ability of the unconscious mind (as 
witness many dreams), as well as the conscious, to paint all sorts 
of pleasing fancy pictures, which would make Heaven as gor- 
geous as the Arabian Nights, while it may well be that the pale 
and unsatisfactory quality of the mediumistic celestial regions is 
due to a faithful attempt to describe in earthly terms the indescrib- 
able. And what is the “ Christian conception,’ on account of 
which our friend is so solicitous? That of the Apocalypse, a 
Heaven of a big city with gates composed of semi-precious 
stones, containing a sea of glass and streets of gold, and with 
its inhabitants mainly occupied in playing musical instruments 
and waving palm-branches? This is indeed most likely the 
imagery which floats before the eyes of the critic, for the most 
sceptical academician usually owns an orthodox imagination. 
But, when we come to think of it, that kind of an existence 
would bore us most horribly. Probably the Apocalyptic imagery 
also is an attempt to give a symbolic idea of the desirability of 
the other world, in terms more relished in a former age than 
now. 

Any errors of fact or in proportion in the article on ‘ Psy- 
chical Research ” are evidently due to lack of adequate acquaint- 
ance with the subject rather than to lack of the desire to be 
candid and fair. 
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PSYCHIC PHENOMENA IN GRECO-ROMAN TIMES. 
By JAMeEs H. Hys.op. 


Especially such writers as take a disparaging view of religion 
have endeavored to trace it to its primitive forms and to find its 
roots in what they are pleased to call “ magic,” “ primitive 
superstitions,” “animism,”’ and the like. But I am not going, 
in this article, to pursue the subject beyond certain men and phe- 
nomena in the Ist and 2nd centuries of the Christian era. I 
wish to base a discussion upon the work of Dill on Roman 
Society.* I have chosen this author because he has dealt with 
uncommon thoroughness with the philosophical and _ religious 
ideas of the period mentioned, and has stated the facts in such a 
way that any intelligent man may easily detect the influence of 
psychic phenomena in the leaders both of paganism and of 
Christianity, tho the latter gradually got away from them as 
effectively as the Romans, tho perhaps for different reasons. 
The special value of referring to Dill is that he himself seems 
unaware of this influence. He appears oblivious of the relation 
between psychic phenomena and the intellectual and religious 
problems he discusses so ably and dispassionately. Had he de- 
liberately undertaken to show the connection he might have been 
chargeable, however unjustly, with bias. But he is simply report- 
ing facts as a historian and it is only through the fair and dis- 
passionate qualities of his mind that the special facts have been 
included from which the student of psychic research can draw 
wide inferences as to the existence of psychic phenomena in- 
fluencing the men of that age. 

The oracles had a prominent place in the old Roman religion 
and the slightest study of these will reveal a resemblance to 
modern types of phenomena which we call psychic, whether or 
not the oracles were genuine or spurious. They and other ancient 
phenomena are not without evidence of as much spuriousness as 





* Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. By Samuel Dill, Pro- 
fessor of Greék in Queen’s College, Belfast. Macmillan Company, New York. 

The special parts of the volume are Book III, Chapters I-III, and Book 
IV, Chapters I-III. 
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we have found in modern times, but the testimony and interest of 
able men tend to show that there were at least sporadic instances 
of the genuine and they sufficed to draw into allegiance men like 
Plutarch, the Younger Pliny, Maximus of Tyre and many others. 

Dill is speaking of the philosophic theologians of paganism 
and of the time of Trajan when he makes the following state- 
ments. Observe that the word “ genius” which he employs is 
but the term at that time for the Spiritualist’s guide, the New 
Testament Angel and the Old Testament Malachi. 


“There were genii of the secret spring or grove, of the camp, the 
cohort, of the Roman people, above all there was the genius of the 
emperor. Apotheosis went on apace 





apotheosis not only of the em- 
perors, but of a theurgic philosopher like Appollonius, of a minion 
like Antinous, of a mere impostor like Alexander of Abonoteichos. 
Old oracles which had been suppressed or decadent in the reign of 
Nero, sprang into fresh life and popularity in the reign of Trajan. 
New sources of oracular inspiration were opened, some of them 
challenging for the time the ancient fame of Delphi or Dodona. Ac- 
cording to Lucian, oracles were pealing from every rock and altar. 
Every form of divination, every avenue of access to the Divine, was 
eagerly sought for, or welcomed with pious credulity. The study of 
omens and dreams was reduced to the form of a pseudo-science by a 
host of writers like Artemidorus. The sacred art of healing through 
visions of the night found a home in those charming temples of 
AZ sculepius, which rose beside so many hallowed springs, with fair 
prospect and genial air, where the god revealed his remedy in dreams, 
and a lore half hieratic, half medical, was applied to relieve the 
sufferer. Miracles and special providences, the most marvelous or 
the most grotesque, were chronicled with unquestioning faith, not 
only by fanatics like Alian, but learned historians like Tacitus and 
Suetonius. Tales of witchcraft and weird sorcery are as easily 
believed at Trimalchio’s dinner table as in the lonely villages of 


Thessaly.” 


No doubt they were very different things from the sifted 
stories of the Society for Psychical Research, but, the student 
after making allowance for the exaggerations of uneducated 
minds can easily detect evidence that the same phenomena were 
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noted as we find today. Legend and careless transmission of 
them, as psychic researchers have found to their grief, have mu- 
tilated the facts so that it is hard to trace the lineage of them. 
But the detailed study of the Roman authors mentioned will sup- 
ply the evidence for what Dill summarizes. 

Referring to a single votive tablet Dill remarks that it “ will 
contain the names of the great gods of Latium and Greece, of 
Persia, Commagene, and Egypt, and beside them, strange names 
of British or Swiss, Celtic, Spanish, or Moorish gods, and the 
vaguely designated spirits who now seemed to float in myriads 
around the scenes of human life.” 

It is the last sentence that is so significant of what prevailed. 
The mere testimony of historians would be meager evidence 
compared with the implications of such a tablet, unless they 
specially devoted themselves to as careful a statement of the facts 
as they made about the chronicles of war and statesmanship. 
Pagan philosophy, however, largely disguised the nature of the 
facts found in the literary relics of the times, and the abandon- 
ment by Christianity of its original impulse in psychic phenomena 
and the adoption of pagan philosophy served the more conspicu- 
ously to conceal the springs which fed both religions. 

It was Plutarch, however, who took a most comprehensive 
view of the subject. His philosophy was a theology and was one 
of the systems that exercized a profound influence on Christian 
theology, tho not directly, but because similar ideas were floating 
about in the air, so to speak, or made the intellectual atmosphere 
of the time. Plutarch’s conception of God was as refined and 
pure as that of St. Paul, tho it made concessions to mythology 
which St. Paul would not do. Judaism had completely broken 
away from mythology by the time of St. Paul and may be said 
not to have sympathized with it within historical times. Plutarch, 
however, following the lines of his Master Plato, accepted that 
conception of the divine which might lead some people to suspect, 
as in the case of Seneca, that he had been in contact with St. Paul, 
if chronology would permit. But it is not this feature of Plutarch 
that interests us here beyond the general affiliation with Christian 
thought. His belief in immortality was as definite as that of 
Christianity, but it is more specifically related to psychic phe- 
nomena, tho the relation is clear enough in Christianity. But 
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Plutarch does not trace his belief to a general philosophic postu- 
late as did later Christianity. He specifically recognizes the 
oracles and communication with the dead, and describes the 
cessation of the oracles with a sort of lament that this source of 
knowledge had declined. Readers may go to the translation of 
his Essays in Bohn’s Library for the evidence of this. One of the 
Essays on Morals is devoted to the subject, “ The Cessation of 
the Oracles,” and there the phenomena as known today are 
discussed and even the theory advanced by Dr. Hodgson, probably 
without any knowledge of what Plutarch had said, that the con- 
dition for communicating with the living involved some abnor- 
mal condition of the spirit’s mind. He enumerates instances of 
both spontaneous and experimental connection with the discar- 
nate. This essay will make it unquestionable that the source of 
his belief was just the residual phenomena of the human mind. 
I quote here from Dill. 

“Plutarch justifies his theory of daemons by an appeal to the 
authority of Hesiod, of Pythagoras and Plato, Xenocrates and Chry- 
sippus. He might have added others to the list. For, indeed, the 
conception of these mediators between the ethereal world and the 
world of sense has a long history—too long to be developed within 
our present limits. Its earliest appearance in Greece was in the 
Works and Days of Hesiod, who first definitely sketched a great 
scale of being—gods, heroes, daemons, and mortal men. Hesiod’s 
daemons are the men of the golden age, translated to a blissful and 
immortal life, yet linked in sympathy with those still on earth—* Min- 
isters and guardians of men.’ ” 


This last expression could not be a clearer one in recognition 
of the idea of guides and controls. The very word “ Messenger ” 
used by the Imperator group in the cases of Stainton Moses, Mrs. 
Piper, Mrs. Chenoweth and perhaps others, and sometimes found 
in the work of Mrs. Verrall, is testimony to the same idea. We 
must remember, too, that the term “ daemon” had not the con- 
notation which later times has given it. The gradual growth mn 
the Chrisian Church of the idea that “‘ daemons ” were evil spirits 
has created associations not characteristic of earlier times and it 
would be truer to the real conceptions of antiquity to translate 
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the term by a different word. The “daemon” of Socrates was 
his guide or control and only the same intellectual snobbery that 
has despised the real facts of nature in the great philosophies 
when breaking away from animism has put a reproachful mean- 
ing on the term “daemon.” The mediaeval church had similar 
reasons to do this and hence we have almost forgotten what the 
word really did mean in the religious thought of antiquity. 


“The daemonology of Plutarch also furnished a theory of pro- 
phetic powers, and especially of the inspiration of Delphi.” 


This shrine, however, was declining in his last days. 


“It was no longer consulted on affairs of state by great potentates 
of the Kast and West. The farmers of Beeotia or the Arcadian 
shepherds now came to see the causes of failure in their crops or of 
murrain in their herds, to ask advice about the purchase of a piece 
of land or the marriage of a child.” 


The last sentence reminds us very clearly of the prevailing 
popular recourse to mediums as oracles to consult on marriage, 
love, fortune or even the loss of a piece of cloth for a crazy quilt! 
Jt is noticeable, too, that this is spoken of as in the degenerate 
days of the oracles and the same is true of the use of modern 
mediumship. It is rarely used for high purposes. No practice 
more reflects the low type of intellect that people manifest than the 
consultation of mediums for gain or fortune. So low has it 
become that. it is almost impossible to move the intellectuals to 
the consideration of anything supernormal at all. 


“The revival of Delphi gladdened the heart of Plutarch as a sign 
of reviving religion in Hellenism. And altho the oracle no longer 
wielded an cecumenical primacy, its antiquities and its claims to in- 
spiration evidently attracted many curious inquirers. We are ad- 
mitted to their conversations in the Delphic treatises of Plutarch. His 
characters bear the names of the old-world schools, but there is a 
strangely modern tone in their discussions. Sometimes we might 
fancy ourselves listening to a debate on the inspiration of Scripture 
between an agnostic, a Catholic, and an accommodating broad 
Churchman.” 
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The debate introduces the sceptic to show what a gauntlet fact 
must run through to save its character. Those old heads recog- 
nized as clearly as moderns the liabilities of chance. Then also 


the difficulties of triviality and mediocre thought are taken up and 
considered. 


“In these discussions, altho the caviller is heard with tolerant 
courtesy, it is clear that faith is always in the ascendant. - Yet even 
faith has to face and account for an apparent degeneracy which 
might well cause some uneasiness. For instance, is it not startling 
that, in the name of the god of music, many oracles should be deliv- 
ered in trivial, badly fashioned verses? Can it be that Apollo is a 
meaner artist than Hesiod or Homer? On the other side it may be 
said that the god is too lofty to come and deck his utterances in the 
graces of literary form, or, by a more probable theory, he inspires the 
vision but not the verse.” 


Plutarch does not mention the difficulties of transmission. 
That resource for explanation or apology does not occur to him. 
3ut he hits upon a true and resourceful explanation in the dis- 
tinction between the inspiration and the verse, between what I 
would call the stimulus or instigation and the expression in terms 
of the medium’s mind and memories or habits. This was actually, 
acknowledged once in a message of Mrs. Chenoweth’s. A poem 
was written and then Mr. Myers, purporting to communicate, 
said that the verse was written by the “ light,” Mrs. Chenoweth, 
but that the “inspiration”? was Dr. Hodgson. It is evident in 
this view that Plutarch had hit upon a very important fact and 
without expressing it as we do, distinguished between trans- 
missive and instigative mediumship, between supplying the gen- 
eral tone of consciousness and the expression of it in the organic 
and mental habits of the medium’s mind, where the message 
would participate in all her limitations. Plutarch asks, according 
to Dill, in this connection, “ who can expect the simple peasant 
girl, who now occupies the tripod, to speak in the tones of 
Homer?” Note that the oracle is not the wise man but the “ sim- 
ple peasant girl.” He even admitted that the exciting cause of 
the revelations might be some exhalation of vapor from the earth 
in the grotto where the oracle sat. Even thus early physical ex- 
planations of the phenomena were made at a venture. 
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Thales, the founder of the physicist school in philosophy, 
thought the world was full of daemons. “ In the mystic teaching 
of Heraclitus the universe teems with such spirits” and the 
terms of that teaching lead logically to the doctrine of trans- 
migration. 


With Pythagoras “souls released from the prison house of the 
flesh are submitted to a purgatorial cleansing of a thousand years. 
Some pass the ordeal victoriously and ascend to higher spheres. 
Other are kept in chains by Erinnyes. The beautified souls be- 
come daemons or good spirits (notice the use of the word ‘ dae- 
mons’), ranging over the universe and manifesting themselves in 
dreams and omens and ghostly monitions, sometimes in becoming 
visible to the eye. But their highest function is to guide men in the 
path of virtue during life, and after death to purify the disembodied 
spirit, which may become a daemon in turn.” 


Notice the conception of “ guides ”’ in this and also the helping 
the “earthbound,” as indicated in “ purifying” spirits after 
death. 


“Maximus of Tyre seems to know nothing of evil daemons, who, 
as we shall presently see, were used by Plutarch to account for the 
immorality of myth. To Maximus the daemons are rather angelic 
(angels, guides, messengers), sent forth to advise and succor weak 
mortal men. They are the necessary mediators between the one Su- 
preme and our frail mortal life. Dwelling in a region between the 
earth and ether (purgatory) they are of mingled mortal and divine 
nature, weaker than the gods, stronger than men, servants of God 
and overseers of men, by kinship with either linking the weakness of 
the mortal with the Divine. Great is the multitude of this heavenly 
host, interpreters between God and man. ‘ Thrice ten thousand are 
they upon the fruitful earth, immortal, ministers of Zeus’, healers of 
the sick, revealers of what is.dark, aiding the craftsman, companions 
of the wayfarer. On land and sea, in the city and the field, they are 
ever with us. They inspired a Socrates, a Pythagoras, a Diogenes, 
or a Zeno; they are present in all human spirits. Only the lost and 
hopeless soul is without the guardianship of such an unearthly 
friend.” 
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As an evidence of the abuses of the oracles a statement of 
Maximus of Tyre, with its humor, apparently quoting another, 
is worth quoting from Dill. Says the latter: 


“Maximus of Tyre may have been guilty of no exaggeration 
when he reckoned the heavenly host as thrice ten thousand. The 
cynical voluptuary of Nero’s reign, who said that a town of Magna 
Graecia was inhabited by more gods than men, only used a comic hy- 
perbole to enforce a striking fact.” 


Oracles must have been in favor then, even more so than 
now when scientific intelligence keeps the adventurer more under 
restraint. The daemon of Socrates gave rise to more discussion 
than Plato gave it. The disciple recognized its existence and its 
function, but ventured upon no explanation of it. He could call 
it “ divine’ and let the matter go at that, with all its inderminate 
vagueness. But the contemporaries of Plutarch could not let it 
pass with so cursory an examination or definition. Plutarch 
shows how seriously some of the best men took it, tho their ideas 
of it had to be obtained from other sources than the meager 
account of Plato and Xenophon. He with others had the ex- 
istence of the oracles all about them to supply indications of 
what the Socratic voice was, and they perhaps ignored these 
popular cases to concentrate attention upon the more respectable 
instance of Socrates where there was no taint of professionalism. 


“In Plutarch’s dialogue on the Genius of Socrates, the various 
theories of that mysterious influence current in antiquity are dis- 
cussed at length. The language in which Socrates or his disciples 
spoke of its monitions lent itself to different interpretations. Was 
his daemon an external sign, as in augury, an audible voice, or an 
inner, perhaps supernatural light, a voice of reason, speaking to the 
soul’s highest faculty, through no uttered word or symbol? The 
grosser conceptions of it may be dismisssed at once. ‘The daemon 
of Socrates does not belong to the crude materialism of divination, 
altho the philosopher could forecast the disaster of Syracuse. Nor 
was it an ordinary faculty of keen intellectual shrewdness, strength- 
ened and sharpened by the cultivation of experience. Still less was 
it an hallucination bordering on insanity, which is merely a ‘perver- 
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sion of the senses and reason. It was rather a spiritual intuition, an 
immediate vision, not darkened or weakened by passing through any 
symbolic medium of the senses, a flash of sudden insight such as is 
vouchsafed only to the select order of pure and lofty spirits, in whom 
from the beginning the higher portion of the soul has always risen 
high above the turbid and darkening influence of the senses. That 
such a faculty exists is certain to the Platonist and Pythagorean. 
But in the mass of men it is struggling against fleshly powers, some- 
times defeated, sometimes victorious, inspiring ideals, or stinging 
with remorse, until perchance, late and slowly, after chastisement 
and struggle, it emerges into a certain calm. Pythagoreans, such as 
Apollonius, taught that the diviner, the mantic, faculty in man was 
more open to higher influences when emancipated from the body in 
sleep, and that it could be set free in waking hours by abstinence 
and ascetic discipline. Plutarch laid stress on the latter part of the 
theory, but ridiculed the notion that the soul could be most clear and 
receptive when its powers were relaxed. But the capacity of the 
higher reason in the loftier souls is almost without limit. The 
reason which is the daemon in each, when unimpeded by bodily 
obstruction, is open to the lightest, most ethereal touch. Spirit 
can act directly by immediate influence upon spirit without any 
sensuous aid of word or sign. The influence is a ‘ wind blowing 
where it listeth,’ or a strange sudden illumination, revealing truth as 
by a flash. The disembodied spirit, cleansed and freed from the 
servitude of the body, and now a real daemon, possesses all these 
powers and receptivities in fullest measure. But it gains no new 
power when it leaves the body, altho its spiritual faculties may have 
been dulled and obstructed by the flesh.” 


If Plutarch had been acquainted with the distinction between 
normal and subliminal consciousness, between subjective and 
veridical hallucinations, between trance and normal sleep, he 
would have clarified the subject more han he has done. The con- 
ception that sleep is a condition in which the soul leaves the body 
is an old one, older than Plutarch and Plato, and there are cer- 
tainly instances in which man’s sleep responds to external stimu- 
lus of the supernormal sort, whether we choose to regard the soul 
as leaving the body or merely obtaining rapport with the tran- 
scendental world without a change of place. It is the phenomena 
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of veridical phantasms, symbolic or otherwise, that offers the key 
to the situation without requiring us to interpret the experience in 
realistic terms as the layman always has done. Plutarch was cor- 
rect when he opposed the doctrine that the soul “ could be most 
clear and receptive when its powers were relaxed,” save that the 
word “ receptive’ might be qualified, if the subconscious rather 
than the neural organism be regarded as the medium of the inspi- 
ration. But assuming, as stated through Mrs. Piper, that the 
organism was the medium of expression in the trance and not the 
spirit of the light (medium), the Plutarchean view would be 
exactly correct. It is true, however, as modern investigation has 
proved, that the normal and subliminal activities of the mind 
hinder or eliminate the receptivity necessary to get messages pure 
from the transcendental world, whether you regard the phe- 
nomena as telepathic or spiritistic. We see, however, how nearly 
correct Plutarch was and that he had evidently investigated the 
phenomena considerably at firsthand. He is subject to a little con- 
fusion in regarding the embodied soul as a “ daemon ”’ also, tho 
this would be metaphysically correct. But it tends to obscure the 
question of the interrelation between the embodied and disem- 
bodied soul in communication or communion with each other. 
This obscurity, however, would be more apparent in an age when 
the explanation is thought to be sufficient if you connect the 
phenomena with but one soul. In our own day the effort is to 
recognize both in the composite product and to obtain conditions 
when there can be as much of “relaxed’’ normal powers as 
possible, in order to purify the communications between the 
incarnate and the discarnate. Whether we call the condition an 
“emancipation ’’ of the soul in sleep and trance or not, there is 
the competition for rapport at least and the contents of the living 
mind must be inhibited to enable the contents of the discarnate to 
be transmitted. Note that Plutarch came right up to the point of 
the distinction between instigative and transmissive mediumship. 
If he had emphasized the subjective powers or “ faculties ” of the 
embodied soul less he would have prepared the way better for this. 
He was quite right in recognizing the importance and power of 
the incarnate mind, but it is not incompatible to recognize the 
large influence of the discarnate mind upon it, whether insti- 
gatively or transmissively. Had he been equipped with the 
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discoveries of modern psychology he might have discovered much 
at this point. As it is, he has done much better than Plato or any 
other ancient student of the subject. 

Livy, the Roman historian, according to Dill complained of 
the neglect in his day of signs and omens. Tacitus was a better 
judge of the phenomena than Livy, but while sceptical and pru- 
dent, he admitted possibilities which Lucian was less disposed to 
grant. Cicero recorded Scipio’s dream, and subsequent genera- 
tions have read the account with interest. The elder Pliny, altho 
he rejected with scorn the popular religion, according to Dill, was 
led by a dream to undertake the history of the wars in Germany. 
His nephew had a genuine belief in dreams and apparitions and 
“he sends his friend Sura an elaborate account of a haunted 
house in Athens.” 

Aristides tells the following story, quoted by Dill, which every 
one acquainted with psychic research will recognize whether he 
believes it or not. The account only shows the age of such inci- 
dents. 


“A traveller, stopping for the night at Megara, had been mur- 
dered for his purse of gold by the keeper of his inn, and his corpse, 
hidden in a dung cart, was carried through the gates before dawn. 
At that very hour his wraith appeared to a citizen of the place, and 
told him the tale of the tragedy. The treacherous assassin was 
caught at the very point indicated by the ghost .” 


Any one familiar with the Phantasms of the Living and the 
Census of Hallucinations would have to admit the possibility of 
the story of Aristides. 


“The last dream of Philemon is of a more pleasing kind. The 
poet, being then in his full vigor, once had a vision in his home at 
Piraeus. He thought he saw nine maidens leaving the house, and 
heard them bidding him adieu. When he awoke, he told the tale to 
his boy, and finished the play on which he was at work; then, wrap- 
ping himself in his cloak, he lay down to sleep, and when they came 
to wake him, he was dead. A®lian challenges Epicurus to deny that 
the maidens of the vision were the nine Muses, quitting the abode 
which was soon to be polluted by death.” 
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Here A®lian only anticipated the refutation which Christ- 
ianity offered to the materialism of the Epicureans in the story 
of the resurrection which, in the employment of the term 
anastasis, referred to an apparition. Only modern investigation 
has saved such incidents from oblivion, or worse, from explana- 


tion by lying or hallucination, tho we cannot refer to them as 
evidence. 


“Exhalations from secret chasms, as at Delphi and Lebadea, 
aided by the weird spells of the Nymphs who haunted such scenes, 
often produced a physical excitement akin to madness. Opiates and 
potions administered by the priests, with the effect of solemn rites, 
prepared the votary for voices from another world.” 


Here we are on the borders of the frauds associated with the 
oracles of antiquity, and there seems to be evidence that the tem- 
ples were sometimes built with secret chambers and means of 
communication so that the votary could consult the oracle in a 
more direct way than usual, tho he was supposed to be talking di- 
rect with the god. It will not be easy to vindicate such phenom- 
ena from the charge of fraud, tho it is true that the human race 
by demanding the impossible or improbable will stimulate the imi- 
tation of genuine phenomena by artifical means. This is well 
enough known in modern physical phenomena. People are never 
content to take the mental phenomena as the best testimony to the 
supernormal, but run about demanding physical miracles and be- 
come as a consequence the dupes of the simplest forms of trick- 
ery. It is even possible that the genuine oracle in antiquity re- 
sorted to this more impressive type of phenomena while delivering 
genuine messages, but there is so much easier an explanation in 
plain fraud that no intelligent man will offer a defense of the 
facts. But hysteria and somnambulism, as well as the interfusion 
of normal and supernormal methods, in modern times shows us 
how superficially dubious particulars may combine with genuine 
phenomena, so that, while we are not so sure that fraud is always 
in the forefront, we have made the standards of evidence more 
rigid than in the past. 

Artemidorus studied dreams very exhaustively, tho his view 
would receive little attention today. He failed to distinguish be- 
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tween dreams that were instigated by supernormal and those insti- 
gated by subjective stimuli. In other words, he did not distin- 
guish between veridical and non-veridical dreams. If he had 
done so he would have anticipated modern times, 

Lucian was the cautious sceptic of these phenomena and he 
had in the career of one Alexander an entire justification for his 
doubts and ridicule of oracular performances. This man deliber- 
ately set about to establish an oracle and seems to have resorted 
to every known device of deception and fraud. On the other 
hand, the Christian apologist did not dispute the existence of 
pagan ‘“‘ miracles” and had to take another course to vindicate 
Christianity against paganism. The Sixth Book of the A‘neid 
represents Vergil’s contribution to the subject and is well worth a 
separate essay. We have to make allowance for the poetic imag- 
ination, but even the poet draws his pictures from the general 
fund of beliefs and if he sublimates them, he nevertheless has a 
grain of reality at the basis of his visions. Dill summarizes this 
idea in the following interesting language. 


“It may well have been that thoughtful men, steeped in Platonic 
or Pythagorean faith as to the coming life, rejected as anthropomor- 
phic dreams the infernal scenery of Greek legend, just as a thought- 
ful Christian of our day will hardly picture his coming beatitude in 
the gorgeous coloring of the Book of Revelation. Yet the mass of 
men will always seek for concrete imagery to body forth their dim 
spiritual cravings. They always live in that uncertain twilight in 
which the boundaries of picture symbolism and spiritual reality are 
blurred and effaced.” 


With the pictographic process at the basis of at least some of 
the methods of communication between the spiritual and physical 
worlds, we may well understand both the sensory representations 
of a transcendental world and the probable fact that it is a more 
idealistic condition than we had dreamed of before. Perhaps the 
Hegelian theory of a thought world will turn out true and we 
must not forget that Hegel was a believer in the supernormal rep- 
resenting the whole field of psychic research. 

In this connection it may be well to quote another statement 
of Dill that could have been made stronger and more positive, had 
he viewed the problem from the standpoint of psychic research. 
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“We, in our time, are perhaps too much inclined to limit the 
powers of the human spirit to the field of sense and observation. 
The slackening hold on faith in a spiritual world and in higher in- 
tuition may well be visited by the proper Nemesis, in the darkening 
of the divine vision, whether as religious faith or artistic inspiration. 
The dream of an earthly paradise enriched with every sensuous 
gratification by a science working in bondage to mere utility may 
have serious results for the spiritual future of humanity. It may 
need a bitter experience to dispel the gross illusions; yet men may 
once more come to belief with Plutarch that, as it were, at the back 
of every soul there is an opening to the divine world from which may 
yet come, as of old, the touch of an unseen hand.” 


This was apparently written in 1904 and published in 1911, 
and the reader may remark that the “ bitter experience ” from 
materialism came in 1914, as if these words were prophetic. But 
Dill shows no traces of the resource from which he might have 
drawn the prediction of the Nemesis that he mentions as possibly 
portending. Whatever he may have known or heard of psychic 
research, he has not used it to support a prospect seen from an- 
other point of view. 

One can only ask why the early Church did not see the way of 
salvation. It abandoned the appeal to facts and fell back on phil- 
osophy, that everlasting grave into which the human mind insists 
on plunging in the vain hope of finding the vision of the divine, 
instead of following the paths of science. The temptation was 
perhaps natural. The Roman Empire could not protect itself be- 
cause it could not protect the pagan religion from inevitable de- 
cay. It is possible that the mixture of fraud and illusion in which 
its oracles were involved prevented the Christian from seeking de- 
fence by either improving of defending them. The fact is that 
the triumph of Christianity in the 4th and 5th centuries turned it 
to philosophy instead of miracles for its defence. It became the 
inheritor of ancient culture and availed itself of the opportunity. 
The oracles became the resource of the ignorant and superstitious 
and the church turned to the intellectuals for its support and for- 
got its own lineage. It simply exchanged places with Paganism 
and sought salvation in philosophy and art instead of the simple 
ethics of the Galilean and the defence of psychic phenomena for 
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its belief in the spiritual world. In all ages “culture and an- 
archy’’, intelligence and ignorance, refinement and vulgarity 
stand opposed to each other, and now after being in the position 
of the despised common people, Christianity or the church became 
the representative of the philosophical and artistic achievements 
of Greece and Rome, gradually coming to view the oracles and as- 
sociated phenomena as frauds and delusions or superstitions and 
thus accepting the materialistic explanation of them. 

This is not the place to go further into the history of the phe- 
nomena. We must be content with calling attention to the con- 
nection between psychic phenomena and the pagan oracles on the 
one hand and early Christianity on the other. It must remain 
for more exhaustive studies to trace out the suggestions here 
made. 
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GREGORY THE GREAT AS A PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCHER. 


By Apert J. EpMUNDs. 


Such opposite authorities as Alger and Salmon agree that 
Pope Gregory the Great (590-604) was the founder of the Ro- 
man doctrine of Purgatory. Earlier Fathers, back to Christ and 
Paul, had taught a purgation after death, but the elaborate Doc- 
trine, as we now know it, began to diverge from that of the 
Greek, Armenian and other Churches from the time of Gregory. 

In his little read Dialogues, once so popular and rendered into 
English in the ninth century, there are collected a number of 
ghost-stories with names and approximate dates. One of these 
we will here translate. It is found in the fourth book, chapter 40. 
In the previous chapter the Pope has laid it down that lighter sins 
may be purged by fire after death, and he quotes Matthew 12:32, 
and I Cor. 3:12-15, in proof. He then enforces the doctrine by 
this concrete story, which may be found condensed in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, in the article on Paschasius the Deacon. Making 
allowance for lower scientific standards, entitles Gregory to rank 
as a sixth-century member of the Universal Society for Psychical 
Research. 


ON THE SOUL OF PASCHASIUS THE DEACON. 
(Gregory’s Dialogues, IV, 40, in Migne’s Latin Fathers, Vol. LX XVII.) 


When I was still a youth and wearing a layman’s garb, I 
heard it told by older and well informed men that Paschasius, a 
deacon of this apostolic seat, whose books are extant with us— 
books most orthodox and illuminating, about the Holy Ghost— 
had been a man of remarkable sanctity, greatly devoted to works 
of alms, a cultivator of the poor and a despiser of himself. But 
he chose Laurentius for the papacy in that contention which took 
place between Lymmachus and Laurentius, with ardent zeal 
among the faithful, and being afterward overcome by the unan- 
imity of all, he nevertheless persisted in his opinion to the day 
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of his death, loving and preferring him whom the Church refused, 
by the judgment of the bishops, to put above himself. And so, 
when he had died in the times of Lymmachus, president of the 
apostolic seat, a demoniac touched his dalmatic when laid upon 
the bier, and was immediately healed. A long time afterward 
when Germanus was bishop of Capua (whom I have noticed 
above ) physicians ordered that he should bathe in the hot springs 
at Angolus for the health of his body. Who when he had entered 
into the springs, found the aforesaid Paschasius the deacon 
standing and rendering service in the hot water. Upon seeing 
him he was dreadfully frightened and asked what so great a 
man was doing there. [Paschasius] replied: “ I am doomed to 
this place of punishment for no other cause than the part I took 
for Laurentius against Lymmachus. But I ask thee to pray the 
Lord for me, and if thou dost not find me upon thy return 
hither thou wilt know that thou hast been heard.’’ Germanus, the 
man of the Lord, gave himself strenuously to prayers in this 
matter, and returned in a few days, but no longer found the 
aforesaid Paschasius in the same place. For because he had 
sinned by error of ignorance and not thru malice, he could be 
purged from sin after death. This must be believed, however, 
because he obtained it by the largeness of his alms, and so he 
could deserve pardon when already there was nothing further to 
be worked off (literally: already nothing could be performed). 

An ardent young Catholic assures me that the penance con- 
sisted in taking a bath; but, seriously, it rather consisted in at- 
tendance upon bathers instead of enjoying paradise.* 


Coupled with Paul’s doctrine of saving fire, in I Cor. 3, this 
story about penance in hot water after death has evidently pro- 
foundly influenced Roman thought. Generations have directed 
their minds to this theme and built up thereby a vast fabric of 
belief about sufferings hereafter. For all the stories of Gregory 
were told, not only with the authority of a Pope, but in the forma- 
tive period of the doctrine; and narratives dating from such 
periods come to have a weight out of all proportion to their value 
At the same time, it is well to remember that Myers himself, after 


* Thus do I translate obsequentem rather than by “ doing obeisance.” The 
early Greek version shows that personal or medical assistance was meant. 
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death, has used similar language :—‘‘ In my present state, thoughts 
pain me more than wounds or burns could do while I lived. It 
is part of the stage thro which I pass, an evolutionary phase.” 
(Automatic script of Mrs. “ Holland,’ January 8, 1904, in En- 
glish S$. P. R. Proceedings for June, 1908, p. 218.) 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


PURPORTED COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following incidents are given by a lady known to us as 
one of education and superior mentality—Mrs. Harriet L. Green 
of South Pasadena, California. 


At this time, [June, 1919] I was staying with a friend whom we 
had known in a far-away city, but who had subsequently removed to 
California. She was an elderly woman; my husband and I had once 
boarded with her for a short time. I will call her Mrs. M. 

On a certain afternoon I sat in my room, “ writing”. Mrs. M. 
was entertaining a caller in her sitting room; I could hear the sound 
of their voices through the closed door between us. 

A thought came to me suddenly which I expressed, mentally, to 
this effect. 

“F., couldn’t you give me something evidential which Mrs. M. 
could verify?” 

The reply was written at once ; 

“ Harrie, I don’t think of anything she knows that is not already 
known to you.” 

I made some exclamation of disappointment and with scarcely a 
pause the writing continued ; 

“ Harrie, ask Mrs. M. if she remembers the time I went to her 
house and asked her if she would come to California, take a cottage, 
and keep house for us.” 

This was quite new and surprising to me. 

“When was this?” I asked, rather sceptically. 

“ While — was in town”, naming a visitor from Australia, well 
known to us both. A personal incident was added which fixed the 
time for me within the range of a few weeks. 
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“ What answer did Mrs. M. make?” I then asked. 

“She said she would like to, but she did not think it would be 
right for her to leave —, because ..... ss 

The reason given was a personal one. It concerned a matter of 
which I was at that time ignorant but which had since become known 
to me, and it was only recently that Mrs. M. had felt herself war- 
ranted by circumstances in making just such a change as that sug- 
gested by my husband. 

“Well!” said I, —still mentally, of course, “I knew nothing 
about all that.” 

“No”, came the reply. “I never said anything to you about it, 
and it is the only time I remember ever talking to Mrs. M. when you 
were not with me.” 

We continued writing a few minutes longer. My eyes chanced to 
rest on a bowl of roses on my table and I remarked to F. that Mrs. 
M. was so kind to keep roses everywhere before me, adding that she 
loved them as much as we did. 

“Yes ”, came the writing quickly. “I remember her saying once 
at — (our home), that the rose was her favorite flower and the 
hibiscus second.” 

A few minutes later the caller took her departure and I joined 
Mrs. M. in her sitting room. 

“Will you tell me ”, I asked her at once, “if you recall any inci- 
dent whatever between my husband and yourself which might poss- 
ibly be unknown to me, —any conversation you ever had when I 
was not present.” 

She looked blank. 

“Why no”, she said. “I don’t believe I do. You were always 
together. I don’t know as I ever talked with him when you were 
not present.” 

“Think hard”, I begged. “ You know I have a reason for ask- 


ing.” 


Mrs. M. pondered a minute or two. Then she spoke.’ 

“There is only one thing I can think of ”, she said. “ And he 
probably told you that. It is the only time I remember ever talking 
to Mr. Green alone. Did you know about the time he came to my 
house and asked me if I would come to California and keep house 
for you?” 
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“That is the incident I wanted”, I said. ‘“ Will you tell me just 
the answer you gave him?” 

Mrs. M. repeated the statement that I had already written, am- 
plifying it slightly. 

“ Now ”, I asked, “ Can you tell me when this happened.” 

Again Mrs. M. was at loss. There seemed to be nothing in her 
memory by which she could fix the date. 

“T only know ”, she said at last, “ that it was when your health 
was so poor and you first began to talk of selling your place.” 

This decision of ours coincided definitely with the incident which 
my husband had used to fix the time. 

I then told Mrs. M. my reasons for asking her such questions and 
we sat for a few minutes talking about the wonder of it all. 

Rather as an afterthought I remarked, 

“ He knows about the beautiful roses you keep in my room.” 

She roused to animation. 

“Yes ”’, she said. “I knew he would like them. How hard you 
tried to grow roses on your place! And you had some lovely ones at 
first, before the beetles got them. I wonder if you remember one 
time when I was out there and we were going through your gardens 
and when we stopped to look at the roses I said the rose was my 
favorite flower and the hibiscus second.” 

“No, Mrs. M.” I said, “I do not remember hearing you say 
that.” 

“Ono!” she cried. “ You didn’t hear me say it. I said that to 
Mr. Green; we had gone ahead and you were behind us. You had 
stopped to look at something. I remember.” 

She stopped short and looked at me. 

“Why!” she said. ‘“ That was another time when you were not 
present.” 


“Yes, so it was’, I said, “ And here is the story of it.” And 
then I showed her the writing. 


The account as given above is from memory, but I believe it to be 
almost literally correct. 


Harriet L,. GREEN. 
This agrees closely with my memory of what took place at my 
home in June, 1919. 


[Mrs.] M. F. Hosmer [pseudonym] 
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Matters went on in this way until the middle of March, 1919. 
Then came an evening when my doubt was ended once and for all, 
so far as the living reality of F. was concerned. ....... 

The first words that came were as if F. were speaking to me. No 
one but himself could have said them. There was no uncertainty, no 
difficulty, anywhere. We “talked” for nearly two hours, ....... 

A little later he said, “I am coming to you”. And then the 
pointer spelled out, “1 see two rooms together.” (1 was sitting in 
my dining room; this and the sitting room were practically one, with 
a wide connecting arch.) 

“T see my picture ”’, came after a little. ...... 

Following a sudden impulse I said, 

“ See if you can find the painting that J. sent me at Christmas.” 

A brief pause, then — “I see a picture of a village street.” 

(This was hanging over the mantel. The picture to which I re- 
ferred was on the opposite side of the room.) 

“No”, I said. “ Not that. It is a small picture.” 

In a moment, — “I see a picture of a tropic sea.” 

“Yes,” I said. “ That is the one. Only it is not the tropics, it 
is a bit of California coast.” 

“ Looks like the tropics ”, spelled the pointer. I have wondered 
ever since how I was able to go on so steadily, eyes intent on the 
board, when the impression was so strong of F. himself standing in 
front of that little painting in the next room. I answered as if he 
were there in the flesh; 

“ Yes, she made it extra blue, so it would look more like the sea 
we loved.” 

“Tell her I said she painted a nice picture but she made the sea 
look like the tropics.” 

I was scarcely breathing in my fixity of attention, bent on remem- 
bering every word exactly — and the words were very characteristic. 
The board went on without a pause, 

“Tell her I said she was Fraid Cat”, and before I could put my 
wonder into words the explanation came, “One morning early the 
auto behaved badly and I said she was Fraid Cat.” 

I realized that here was something in the way of verifiable 
evidence. “ Where did this happen?” I asked. My excitement was 
mounting to the point where it affected my ability to receive the com- 
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munication and there was a little confusion in the words that fol- 
lowed, but I received plainly, “ going downtown from the hotel.” 

Soon after this F.’s attention turned to me ....... 

I went straight to my desk and wrote ...... and then I wrote to 
my artist friend J., who was at the time 500 miles distant from me. 
I asked her if she recalled any occasion on which F. had ever called 
her “ Fraid Cat” and if she had ever been with him in the automo- 
bile when he had any trouble with it. 

At this point I must digress, or rather go back, in order to make 
my narrative intelligible. F. and I had known J. when we were all 
living at the same hotel, in the tropics. She came there partly for the 
purpose of painting and staid several months. We saw a good deal 
of her and were fond of her. I visited her in the States after my 
husband’s death. She was a charming young woman as well as a 
painter of beautiful pictures and we were much given to playful 
talk and jesting when the three of us were together. The expression 
“ Fraid Cat ” seemed a likely one for F. to have used if he had occa- 
sion for it, but I did not know of any such occasion where J. was con- 
cerned. 

However, by return mail I received a letter from J. wherein she 
related at length and in full detail the story of that occasion. I give 
it here in condensed form, 

It was, as F. had said, early one morning. I, often a late sleeper, 
had not risen but F. had breakfasted early and on going out to his 
automobile, as was his habit every morning, saw J. waiting to take 
the street car to town, three miles distant. He proposed that she 
should ride with him and she accepted. Half way to town the engine 
stalled near a busy corner and there was a few minutes’ delay. J. 
suggested that it might be well for her to get out and take the street 
car, after all, and my husband retorted, “ O, you’re a ‘ Fraid Cat!’ ” 

J. indignantly denied the imputation, a moment later the trouble 
was remedied, the motor car went on its way, and the whole trivial 
episode was forgotten — until it was told to me on the Ouija board 
eighteen months later and 2000 miles from the scene of the event. 

This seems to me as perfect a piece of evidence as could have been 
devised. Not in a legal or scientific sense, since its value rests on my 
assertion that I had not previously known the incident. But to me it 
was and is conclusive and beyond cavil. 
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The above account of my experience with the Ouija board and its 
verifications by Mrs. Catlin is scrupulously accurate. 
Harriet L. GREEN. 


The above account so far as it comes within my knowledge is 
quite accurate. 


MartHa J. CATLIN [pseudonym] 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Physikalische Phaenomene des Mediumismus. Von Dr. A. FREIHERR VON 
SCHRENCK-NotzinG. Pp. X, 201. Munchen, 1920. 


This volume is another of Baron von Schrenck-Notzing’s contributions to 
the serious literature of psychical research. It is concerned mainly with so- 
called telekinetic phenomena and collects and summarizes some of the Baron’s 
own experiments in this field. The author devotes considerable attention to 
telekinetic phenomena occurring both with Eusapia Palladino and Stanislawa 
Tomezyk and also deals at length with Dr. Crawford’s writings on his ex- 
periments in Belfast which have already been reviewed in these pages. Be- 
sides discussing the phenomena of these prominent mediums he relates his ex- 
periences with certain private sensitives with whom he believes he has ob- 
tained genuine manifestations. Among these is the young Willy S., an Aus- 
trian, who at times at least appears to produce phenomena which are very 
difficult to explain on any normal hypothesis. The author narrates an incident 
in which his hand was seized during a sitting with Willy by a big rough hand, 
of which he felt three fingers. The skin felt cool, damp, and rather rough and 
when his own hand closed over it in order to hold it, the “ materialized” hand 
withdrew and he was not able to retain his grasp. 

In another section of his book Baron von Schrenck sums up the views of 
various investigators as to the origin and meaning of the physical phenomena. 
According to his own opinion “examples of telekinetic and teleplastic phe- 
nomena are merely degrees of the same animistic processes, and in the last 
resort depend on psychic stimuli in the sphere of the medium’s own uncon- 
scious. The so-called occult intelligences which manifest themselves and ma- 
terialize at séances exhibit no higher mental traits than those of the medium 
and the sitters: they are personified dream types which correspond to frag- 
ments of memory, religious tendencies or imaginative faculties in the medium 
and the circle, so that they are merely symbolic of that which lies latent in the 
minds of the sitters” (p. 188). In some such way the Baron would explain 
these elusive occurrences and he sees no reason to invoke the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis until the unknown possibilities of biopsychical powers have been more 
fully explored. In this expression of his opinion the author cannot fail to 
come into conflict with the spiritualists, who, ever since Materialisations Phe- 
nomene was published, have used his name as one of their greatest champions. 
To the spiritualist the fact that a table moves without apparent contact is 
proof positive that a spirit is pushing it, just as to an aboriginal an automobile 
must have a spirit hiding under the bonnet. It is a pity that some of the 
more vocal spiritualists do not pay more attention to the writings of authors 
like Baron von Schrenck who, like an’ experienced investigator, does not jump 
at the first theory that seems to fit the case, but is fully conscious of the 
extremely limited knowledge we possess concerning the abnormal powers of 
the human organism. To such persons we recommend this book and also to 
those who desire a trustworthy survey of telekinetic phenomena as observed 
in some of the better authenticated cases. E. J. D. 


Human Psychology. By Howarpn C. Warren. Houghton Mifflin Co., 

Cambridge, 1920. Pp. XVI, 460. 

This valuable work by Professor Warren of Princeton University contains, 
toward its close, five pages on the subjects of “ Thought-Transference; Psy- 
chical Research” and “ Personal Immortality.” It almost marks an epoch 
when a college professor, in a work on general psychology, thinks it con- 
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sistent with his dignity to devote even five pages to such subjects. And his 
treatment is entirely respectful, though he reaches a verdict of not proven. 

But it occurs to us that he has not yet investigated these subjects enough 
to inform his readers authoritatively, what is proved and what not. If he 
were as familiar with them as desirable he surely would not imply that, if 
there is such a thing as telekinesis, it must be brought about by direct action 
of the brain. No consensus of psychical researchers maintains this. The fact 
and the process are alike matters for investigation. 

All that the author says on the possibilities of “ faulty memory,” “‘ chance 
coincidence,” “ collusion and fraud” is true. All these things have been said a 
thousand times by psychical researchers, who are all the time checking up 
these and other vitiating possibilities. There are certainlv cases where faulty 
memory is put out of the question by timely records, where collusion and 
fraud are out of the question, and where the only question which remains is 
whether so complex and unusual correspondences could occur between premo- 
nitions or mediumistic statements on the one hand, and external groups of 
facts on the other, by chance. 

The items of autobiographical testimony are pleasant, but really shed no 
light upon the real problems. We knew that there were multitudes of pseudo- 
premonitions before he told us that he once had a feeling that a person who 
still lives was going to die. We knew that there were naughty tricksters before 
he confessed to his youthful participation in a “conspiracy.” The estimation 
of premonitions is not merely a matter of counting, but it is that of weighing 
many factors, such as the commonness or rarity of the features of a sup- 
posedly fulfilled premonition, their complexity, circumstantiality and definite- 
ness, the proximity of the time of fulfilment, and also, in some cases, the 
occurrence of similar experiences in the same subject. And it really is not 
good logic to say that “every new fraud and every new means of deception 
discovered casts additional doubt on the validity of the phenomena.” It 
certainly does, in the minds of some people, produce this psychological reac- 
tion. But is this what the psychologist who writes the sentence means, and 
will a scientific man dignify an irrational mental reaction? Surely the validity 
of a single fact, if it is a valid one, is not affected by the spurious character of 
any number of other facts. If there had been a hundred Dr. Cooks. the actual 
discovery of the North Pole by Peary would not the less be a valid discovery, 
though many a yokel who did not know, or had not capacity to weigh, the 
evidence, might be caused to doubt it because of the fraudulent claims. 


—W. F. P. 


“Birth Through Death.” By Atsert D. Watson. James A. McCann Co., 

N. Y. Pp. 374. 

This is a sequel of “The Twentieth Plane,” the alleged communications 
coming through the same medium, Louis Benjamin. It is hard to treat with 
respect a book which professes to give proof and yet adopts an attitude of 
despising proof; which adduces incidénts claimed to be convincing to the 
intellect, and yet neglects every credential, short of the bare word of the nar- 
rator, which the intellect demands. On the face of the narrative portion of 
the book, it ought to be easy to clinch the statements by corroborative testi- 
mony and other proofs. Why should we excuse negligence in another which 
we would not tolerate in our own case? A book that is superior to giving 
proof which it is plainly implied is within grasp is, by virtue of that neglect, 
almost beneath criticism. The incidents may all be true, and potentially evi- 
dential, but we cannot assume that this is the case. The writer has not chosen 
to shoulder the burden which belonged to him, and no one is going to do it by 
an act of faith. We are at liberty to explain the incidents by the hypothesis 
of falsehood, malobservation, auto-suggestion, misinterpretation, credulity, 
etc.. since none of these paths have been blocked. 

The alleged communicators share, if they did not inspire, Mr. Watson’s 
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poor opinion of evidence. “Coleridge” muddily remarks (p. 11) “This book 
has the object in view of giving you—not with a great deal of earth plane 
intellectual proof that appeals to the five senses—the realization that any 
message made up of the ingredients of truth is its own evidence, and requires 
no external props of extraneous half truths with which to build an edifice of 
uncontaminated fact.” Consequently we have a mass of flowery flubdub and 
pseudo-profundity, which those to whom sound is more than sense will take as 
the very voice of Heaven. 

The writer has never known any particular evidentiality to attach to a 
medium who presents the appearance of being the center of an excited crowd 
composed of the great of all ages, from Belshazzar to Roosevelt. In the case 
of Benjamin’s spirits, poets, philosophers, statesmen, artists,—all talk in the 
same grandiloquent pulpiteering strain, and scarcely a one talks like himself, 
except for a few catch-words and phrases which a slight acquaintance with 
their writings, would suffice to impart. 

Just a few of the gems of thought and expression. Imagine Coleridge 
saying, “God the divine” (p. 12). In the next book he will probably tell us 
about Woman the female. “There is no such thing as the human mind ”(85). 
“There are no dreams” (136). With the same propriety, and with as good 
appended logic we could say, “ There are no cats, these are only dogs of 
another shape and nature.” Does Watson, as a physician, subscribe to the 
statement that “ No body, physically speaking, is so diseased that nature cannot 
heal it.” (49) and to the implication that, in bathing, the body absorbs water 
through the pores? (49) For climax, we add the interesting information, 
supposed to come from Crookes, that “ Electricity is produced by the revolving 
of the physical world, just where it touches the spiritual world which is revolv- 
ing in another direction !”—W. F 


Dreams: What They Are and What They Mean; Being a New Treatment of 

An Old Subject. By G. W. Wickwar. Pp. XII, 169, New York, 1921. 

It is a little difficult to understand for what class of reader this book is 
intended. As a means of killing time during the tedium of a railway journey 
it might, perhaps, be welcomed by some persons, although the time might 
certainly be more profitably spent. Mr. Wickwar precedes his study of the 
dream proper by a consideration of sleep, and he informs us that “ the lower 
animals, with their feeble faculties, even when awake, are but little removed 
from a state of slumber,” a statement which gives us a sufficient indication 
of his original ideas upon this theme of his work. Passing on to his own 
theory of dreams, Mr. Wickwar prefaces his remarks by hazarding the opin- 
ion that as dreaming is the common property of us all, attempts at the solution 
of its mysteries should not be left to any particular class distinguished either 
by academic learning or otherwise. Holding this opinion he sets out to give 
us his own theories which have occurred to him “ whilst engaged in the pastime 
of photography.” The theory in brief is that the brain, like a sensitized plate, 
records a number of experiences and that these when disturbed by some 
“ excitant cause” are developed and form dreams. We need not examine this 
theory as it merely touches the fringes of the problem of dreams, nor need we 
criticise the author’s attack on the views of Prof. Freud which he nicknames 
i Psycho-Kultur.” The reaction against certain views held by those whom 
Freud termed “wild” psycho-analysts was bound to come sooner or later, 
but it is a pity that critics continue to confuse recent developments with 
original sources. Psycho-analysis as taught by the Austrian psychologist is 
not as Mr. Wickwar would have us believe a kind of “tell your fortune of the 
past,” but a psychological technique of great delicacy and curative value. On 
their insistence on dream interpretation as a means of tapping unconscious 
processes the followers of Freud may have exaggerated the importance 
of the sexual element, but on the other hand Mr. Wickwar has almost entirely 
neglected it. It would, however, be unfair to the author to enlarge upon these 
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deficiencies. The book is obviously not a scientific production, nor has the 
author, as far as we can see, any special psychological knowledge of the 
subject with which he is dealing. —E. J. D. 


The Human Atmosphere (The Aura). By Warrer J. Kitner, M. B. 
(Cantab.), Late Electrician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1920. Pp. 300, with 64 diagrams. 


This book is the second and revised edition of the work which was pub- 
lished ten years ago. The author states that the Great War stopped the pro- 
duction of dicyanin, which is a rare dye formerly obtainable in Germany, and 
as human auras can generally be seen only after using screens containing this 
material, which has temporarily an effect upon the cones of the retina, the art 
of auraspection—a word used here for the first time—was necessarily sus- 
pended. This doubtless explains in part why the subject has attracted so little 
attention although its theoretical interest and practical value in diagnosis 
appear to be great. Probably the principal reason, however, is the fact, 
admitted by the author, that only trained eyes can see the many details of 
outline, structure and color which he so carefully observed in each case, and 
here so minutely describes. The author does not claim that the aura has yet 
left its impression on a photogiaphic plate, but he expresses great confidence 
that it will be accomplished; and after that we may expect that such materials 
for study under favorable conditions will give to the art such an impulse as 
astronomy has received from photography. Indeed, the author’s description of 
the phenomena reminds the reader of similar descriptions of the sun’s corona. 
Although the aura is known now only as a human phenomenon, the author 
making no reference to any observations in the lower animals, it is most 
probable, he suggests, that it is a manifestation of vital energy through undu- 
lations of the ether which are higher than those of the’ ordinary visible 
spectrum—the next octave in light. From the view point of the physicist this 
book seems to be a partial answer to the query of what we might see if our 
eyes had the range for light waves which our ears have for sonorous undu- 
lations. 

As soon as a certain temporary change in the eye—shortening of the focus 
has resulted from gazing a minute through a dicyanin screen, the aura can 
be seen as a faint cloud surrounding any human being placed in a dim diffused 
light before a dark back ground. 

The chief characteristics of the aura of a healthy person, as described by 
the author, are these: It consists of two principal parts, an inner and an 
outer envelope of the entire body, which sometimes mingle and are sometimes 
distinct; its shape and other characteristics depend upon the sex and age of 
the person, and also the state of health and state of mind, as well as the race 
and temperament; its form as shown by children is similar to that of men, 
while the aura of females undergoes rapid development from the age of 
adolescence and rounds out into an ovoid; its colorless inner part usually 
extends three or four inches around the body of an adult, and the outer part 
usually extends from four to ten inches—the greater width and also the 
greater diversity of character being shown by women; its structure within 
“consists of excessively fine grains, so arranged as to present a striated 
appearance,” the grains being arranged in parallel lines perpendicular to the 
surface of the body and the lines being collected into bundles or brushes, 
while the outer aura shows color rather than structure; “its structure is so 
delicate that likening it to an ordinary mist would be analogous to the com- 
parison of the finest cambric to the coarsest canvas.” It has been seen in all 
colors, but it is generally a bluish grey, blue being characteristic of mental 
superiority, and several women of excitable temperament, but no man, have 
been able to change at will, momentarily, the color of their auras; it remains 
unchanged by changes in temperature and humidity, and also by draught and 
bodily movements; it often shows straight rays extending to or beyond its 
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own boundary which are attracted toward electrified and other objects—in 
particular, rays from the fingers of a hand will extend to those of another 
hand held in proximity; it is subject to magnetic influence as shown by the 
emission of rays which extend to either pole of a magnet and move with it; 
it is much augmented in size by charging the subject with static electricity; 
it is usually separated from the body by a narrow, dark band which the author 
calls the etheric double, and which he compares with the transparent space 
at the nozzle of a steam jet; it is seen best by near-sighted people, but it has 
never been seen in total darkness; it is subject to actinic, chemical and 
galvanic influences. 

Several chapters of the book describe the aura of invalids, and two chapters 
are devoted to a discussion of the changes usually observed in the aura of 
women during the activity of their periodic and maternal functions. While 
the book is intended chiefly for professional readers its style is lucid and 
didactic. : 

One of the most interesting disclosures of the history of science is the 
frequent approach to modern discoveries which were made in past ages. 
For example, the word aura was first used by Pelox in his discussion of 
epilepsy—which he believed to be due to “a spirituous vapor in the veins.” 
Now, after more than twenty centuries, Dr. Kilner demonstrates not only the 
existence of a human aura which has some characteristic of vapor, but also 
claims, after many years of hospital experience, that the aura of epileptics 
is unique in their asymetry, and hence unmistakably diagnostic of all individ- 
uals subject to that malady. The author of The Human Atmosphere, however, 
does not believe the unknown cause of the aura, which he calls auric force in 
lieu of any other name, is wholly metaphysical, although it functions so closely 
with the nervous system. The aura is not less modified by the condition of 
the tissues. But students of the occult can not fail to take some encourage- 
ment from the scientific visual demonstration of what has been so generally 
regarded as only the curious cant of a cult. Since the existence of auras can 
be demonstrated by the help of a rare chemical why not look for the demon- 
stration of other elusive phenomena on that mysterious borderland between 
spirit and matter by the use of similar means? Incredulity, as a fixed atti- 


tude of mind, may be just as unreasonable and detrimental to the discovery of 
truth as credulity—Grorck H. JoHNsSON. 


One Thing I know, or The Power of the Unseen. By E. M. S. With an 
Introduction by J. ArtHur Hitt. John M. Watkins, London, W. C., 2. 
1918. Pp. 146. Price 3 Shillings 6 pence Net. American Edition, entitled 
The Unseen Doctor, published by E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y., 1920. 

This is a very careful account of a case of psychic healing by means of 
alleged spiritistic agency. The lady cured had suffered for thirteen years and 
is now pronounced well by her physician who gives a full account of the 
malady. We have no space to take it up at length, but would advise all 
psychic researchers to read the book. 

Mr. Hill’s Introduction speaks of his perplexity with trance personalities, 
never knowing when they are spirits or when secondary personalities. I 
think his perplexity grows out of the usual supposition that the trance 
peronality is one “person” because it is in the foreground. But the 
probability is that all psychics of the kind have a group of controls acting 
in co-operation and that they are sometimes interfused with each other as 
well as with the subliminal of the psychic. If readers will keep this in mind 
they will not have to raise the usual questions about controls—J. H. H 


Immortality, a Study of Belief and Earlier addresses. By Wutiiaw 
Newton CriarkE, New Haven. Yale University Press. 1920. Pp. 132. 
This consists of six addresses delivered mostly before theological 

students, and including the Dudleian Lecture on Revealed Religion at 
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Harvard in 1903. ie addresses all breathe the spirit of liberal Christ- 
ianity, and of religion as contrasted with theology. Dr. Clarke’s main 
thesis, especially emphasized in the talk on Immortality and on Huxley 
and Phillips Brooks, appears to be that spiritual truths must be spiritually 
discerned, and cannot be grounded either on sense-experience or on 
reasoning. 

The lecture on Immortality will have the most interest for psychic 
researchers and some of them will part company with the author on the 
thesis mentioned above. After discussing spiritualism (pp. 9, 10), he says 
that a belief founded upon psychic research “would not be among those 
that are born of the Soul: it would not have sprung up in response to the 
soul’s own nature or need or aspirations . . . this would be nothing but 
an external product.” One might ask whether belief in the Resurrection is 
based on a need of the soul or on historical evidence. If the will to 
believe is the criterion how does the yearning for a future life differ 
from an intense desire to live to be eighty years old? 

In spite of Kant, it might indeed be contended that immortality had no 
spiritual significance at all. If it be the will of God that men should perish, 
that is simply a fact like any other. The real importance of survival seems 
to lie in the higher value thereby given in the universe to’ our ideals, 
thoughts and mental powers. We look about the cosmos and can find 
nothing like them in nature. If they are in truth an abiding feature of 
the universe, it would appear that the Power behind all things needs and 
values them. It is, then, not because survival satisfies a need of our souls, 
but because God desires it, that it becomes valuable and significant. This 
is apart from any question whether a higher mental faculty like intuition, 
might ascertain the fact of the matter, where science could not do so. Dr. 
Clarke does not raise this point—Prescorr F. Hatt. 


How to Speak with the Dead: A Practice Handbook. By Sctens. Author 
of recognized Scientific Text Books. E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York. 1918. Pp. 136. 


The title might imply that the whole volume was devoted to instructions 
about communicating with spirits. But only one chapter is concerned with 
this and the author admits the fact in his prefatory statement. It is 
unfortunate that he does not tell us who he is. It is probable that he feels 
obliged to conceal his identity in the interest of his scientific text books 
whose reputation would probably suffer, if their author was known as a 
Spiritualist and as one giving instructions in the process of communicating. 
To such a condition of intolerance has the world come that a man does not 
dare avow his belief in this subject even when he clothes his views in 
scientific connections. 

The author writes well and is evidently more or less familiar with the 
work of Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Crookes, Dr. Crawford and _ per- 
haps others. He does not refer to others, but he is probably acquainted 
with the work of the English Society, tho he certainly pays no attention to 
it. He indicates that he has had considerable experience in experimenting 
with communication, but is evidently more interested in the non-evidential 
than the evidential phenomena of the problem. Apparently too, as reflected 
in his frequent reference to Crookes and Crawford, he attaches more 
weight to physical phenomena than to mental ones, tho the latter in the 
non-evidential form is the kind that he favors. 

He is sensible enough to see that, if he is going to give advice on the 
method of communicating he must have evidence that there are spirits with 
which to communicate. He therefore devotes the first part of the book to 
the proof that there are spirits. But the author does not have the slightest 
conception of what evidence is. He deprecates “tests” when he comes to 
lay down rules for communicating, apparently not knowing that we have 
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no way of telling whether we are communicating with spirits, unless we 
have “tests.” Hence he falls back on the ordinary physiological argu- 
ments for “soul and life,” apparently being wholly unaware that mate- 
rialists claim the advantage at this point. He has a curious chapter on 
“Telepathy and Tele-mnemoniky.” By the latter he endeavors to dis- 
tinguish between non-selective and selective mind reading. He seems to 
think that the latter is proved, tho he does not say so and gives no evidence 
for it whatever. Nor does he seem to see that, if true, he has less reason 
to — in spirits and that such a view is constantly used against the 
belief. 

He also accepts re-incarnation or transmigration, thinking that it fits in 
well with modern thought. He gives no evidence for either belief. It ev- 
idently appeals to him as nice and as evading the question of the origin of 
spirits. On the whole subject he is discussing he is very sure of things about 
which the scientific man and philosopher has no assurance whatever. He is 
rather dogmatic in statements which require immense masses of evidence. 
Probably his statements are based altogether on his non-evidential com- 
munications. He evidently never suspects that a spirit may be disbelieved or 
that he may deceive us, whether consciously or unconsciously, or that a spirit 
may communicate simply his opinions about that world and this, opinions no 
better for having come from the spiritual world. 

The chapter on “‘ Mediums” has some good points in it. The author is 
right in what he says about professionals. He recognizes that many of them 
are excellent and that mere taking of money does not constitute a fraud or the 
right to ostracize them. The rules about communicating with the dead ‘are 
good enough as far as they go, but they need badly to be supplemented by 
advice from some one who knows more about it than the author. It will be 
clear to the reader that the author has not a scientific mind, but has read 
hastily and tho he may have had much experience in “communicating with 
the dead” he has learned very little about it—J. H. H. 


Reflections on War and Death. By SicMuNpD Freun, LL. D., Moffat, Yard 
and Company, New York, 1918. Pp. 72. Price 75 cents. 


The author of the Freudian psycho-analysis has ventured on some re- 
flections which ever recur to men and women in this world war. We go to 
the two essays—for it consists only of two short essays—with the hope of 
finding some light on the problem. But while the author writes pathetically 
about the war and is broad-minded enough to be impartial, he is discussing 
a subject which shows a lack of equilibrium between belief and emotion. I 
do not mean that he is playing any psychological game, but that, like many 
people, he does not face, as Haeckel does, the real issue. Either we live after 
death or we don’t. If we do, why not give evidence for it. If we do not, why 
not say so emphatically. But even rigid scientific men have to face their 
emotional interests and seldom have the courage to reject them and stand by 
the verdict of Dubois Raymond, ignorabimus. The book is interesting, well 
written and well translated, but it will not help convictions on any side of 
the subject. Mankind want to get rid either of death or of uncertainty about 
the hereafter. What science needs to do is to have a clear message, affirm- 
ative or negative on the problem. In this book you have neither.—J. H. H. 


Delusion and Dream. By Dr. Sicmunp Freup. Translated by Helen M. 
Downey, with Introduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. Moffat, Yard and 
Company, New York, 1918. Pp. 243. Price $2.00 
This book consists of a piece of fiction, title Gradiva, by Wilhelm Jensen 

and commentary by Dr. Freud. Jensen without any knowledge of psychology 

seems to have hit upon some of the important ideas found in Freud’s system 
and in this way invited comment. The book has no special interest for psychic 
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researchers except as they are interested in the interpretation of ordinary 
dreams. For this purpose it would prove of some interest. It involves one 
step toward the psychic researchers contention that some dreams have a 
meaning distinct from nightmares or physically stimulated dreams. But Freud 
is careful to reject all supernormal dreams and perhaps has not looked into 
the facts about them. But to give dreams a meaning other than the usual 
one is to invite evidence for premonitory and coincidental dreams which were 
admitted even by Aristotle. Students interested in psychic dreams, however, 
would do well to charge their minds with the cautions which a work of this 


kind is calculated to suggest before hastening into any general belief about 
a transcendental meaning for dreams.—J. H. H. 


Telergy (The Communion of Souls). By Franx C. Constasie, M. A. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., London. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. 
1918. Pp. 113. Price 3 Shillings and 6 pence. 


This little book by Mr. Constable is a metaphysical discussion of telepathy. 
He regards telepathy as “‘telergic”’ action; that is, as a form of actio in distans 
or action at a distance. He has been a student of Kant and tries to show how 
he but expresses what was at least latent if not definitely expressed in that 
philosopher’s view of the soul. Mr. Constable is a member and an interested 
member of the Society for Psychical Research and accepts the supernormal as 
the basis of his work. It is impossible to give any clear idea of his theory 
without repeating too much of his book, and I am doubtful if this would 
always make it clear. There is a deal of metaphysics in it and all metaphysics 
have a tendency to obscurity as compared with scientific work and require 
great familiarity with abstract modes of thinking. Some readers may be 
interested in reading this book. Certainly those who want metaphysics will be 
interested. But it is not a book to interest men who are seeking evidence for 
the existence of a soul and its survival. They must be interested in more than 
scientific facts to enjoy this sort of reading. There is much that is true and 
common sense in it, but its Kantian basis would require readers to under- 
stand Kant to get at the meaning.—J. H. H. 


The Challenge of the War. By Henry FRANK. 
HEREWARD CARRINGTON. Pp. 365. Price $2.50. 


This book is really a revision of “ Psychic Science, Science and Immor- 
tality’ by the same author, reviewed in Vol. V of the Journal, tho in the 
revision much has been omitted and much added to the work. The Introduc- 
tion by Mr. Carrington is well written, but to the reviewer the volume is like 
its predecessor. It offers no scientific evidence for survival, not as much even 
as the earlier book. The title would not suggest the subjects of it even and 
one wonders whether it was chosen for anything but to excite a sale. 
Philosophical and scientific theories will never prove survival unless you have 
that doctrine included in their premises and it is certainly not so included at 
present. They have persistently excluded the only facts which tend to support 
the conclusion and yet there is a large class of thinkers who believe you can 
invoke scientific and philosophic doctrines in proof of immortality. I agree 
that the tendencies in science, rather than in philosophy which is hopelessly 
belated in the race, are in favor of cautiousness in denying survival. They 
may prove possibilities, but only because they are built upon a vast system of 
supersensible forces and ideas that offer no limitations to the imagination and 
that fact prevents dogmatic denials. But it does not afford any belief of a 
positive sort. 

For minds who do not care for facts or evidence, but who want to delve 
in the metaphysical aspect of the subject the volume may prove useful. It will 
certainly enable them to see some things in science not ordinarily suspected. 


—J. H. H. 
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Last Letters from the Living Dead Man. By Exsa Barker. Mitchell 
Kennerley. New York, 1919. Pp. 240. Price $1.50. 


The title rather indicates that this is the last work of the kind by Mrs. 
Barker and in fact she avows as much in the text, as she has resolved to 
give up automatic writing. She prefers to do her work in the normal way. 
Her own studies of psychology with the tendency to interpret or explain the 


facts as productions of her own subconscious are probably responsible for 
this resolution. 


The Introduction, which is an explanation of the work and its relation to 
the two previous works already noticed in these pages, does two things. (1) 
It explains the origin of all the author’s books resulting from automatic writ- 
ing. (2) It states at length the investigations which have prompted the author 
to wonder whether her subconscious might not be the source of the letters. 
We have already discussed the method of producing the works in the review 
of the first one, “ Letters of a Living Dead Man.” It is not necessary to re- 
peat this. Suffice it to say that the present letters have the same source. But 
it is evident in the second part of the Introduction that some one has been sug- 
gesting to Mrs. Barker that she might find an explanation of the phenomena in 
the behavior of her subconscious. For she went about the study of psychology 
as she avows, but it seems that the main part of it that interested her was the 
work of Jung and Freud (Brill’s translation). She evidently learned that the 
subconscious can play many a trick and so has wavered a little about expla- 
nation of the letters. But she is careful to say that it has not affected her 
belief in immortality. This avowal, however, is half a confession that she has 
not the evidence she once thought she had. Evidently the first work influ- 
enced her considerably, but she has felt the views of the men in abnormal 
psychology enough to waver on her own evidence, but clings to the belief 
on no evidence at all, so far as one can see from this work. People like to 
quote evidence, but when it is not forthcoming they fall back on the old habit 
of sticking to the same belief without evidence. They have not the courage 
frankly to give it up or to insist on evidence. 

The value of this Introduction lies chiefly in the fact that it supplies 
material by which the student may, to some extent, judge the possible 
influence of her subconscious on the letters which purport to have some other 
source. The style and command of thought in the Introduction well prove 
the liabilities of the subconscious in the letters. One cannot read them 
without feeling that such an explanation has so much to support it that no 
answer can be made to it. While I believe that Freudian views exaggerate 
the capacities of the subconscious, as no such systematic work seems to occur 
in abnormal cases where this subconscious is invoked, we have not yet probed 
it thoroughly enough to be sure that it always has such limitations. But it 
is possible to hold that the product is an interfusion of both foreign and 
domestic influences, and the recent case of “ Pictographic Phenomena” 
published in the Proceedings shows beyond question how the subconscious 
memories may be invoked to interpret stimuli that come from without, just 
as is the case in ordinary experience. So these letters may be a mixture of 
both the discarnate and incarnate mind, with no criteria to decide what is of 
one and what of the other, unless we could get at the mass of knowledge 
which Mrs. Barker has stored away. This last is impossible. 

But Mrs. Barker is certainly not so sure that her subconscious is not the 
source of the data as she seems to have been. All this only shows what we 
have claimed all along; namely that in all such cases it is well first to submit 
the facts to the scientific student of psychology and give every opportunity 
to ascertain the truth about such facts. But people will rush off with reve- 
lations to the public and that credulous being swallows everything that comes 
along without the least disposition to be critical and discriminating —J. H. H. 
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This Life and The Next. By P. T. Forsyrs, Principal of Hackney College, 
Hampstead, and Dean of the Faculty of Theology in the University of 
London. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1918. Pp. 122. Price $1.00. 
The title to this book would lead those interested in psychic research to 

expect light on its problems. But readers expecting this would be disap- 
pointed. The author does not take any decided attitude of opposition to it, 
but he occasionally classes it with thaumaturgy and wondermongering, insinu- 
ating instead of arguing against it. Tho the author constantly uses the word 
“immortality ” in the book, he confuses its meaning hopelessly. He belongs to 
that type of thinkers who have felt obliged to use the word affirmatively, but 
conceal the fact that it does not mean what tradition and general acceptance 
have made it mean for most people. There is a deal of hypocrisy in mary 
writers on this subject. Their knowledge of science will not let them affirm 
survival after death in any intelligible sense, and their religion will not allow 
them to affirm any form of it but sentimentality and good feeling, from having 
an education and salary enough to live on. 

There are many interesting and helpful observations in the book. Readers 
who seek inspirational and emotional reflections will be helped by the book. 
But it will not help any sane person toward a defensible creed on any subject 
under the sun. You have first to be convinced of facts before you can even put 
a meaning on much that the author says. Sublimated emotions, paradoxical 
statements, refined fooling, instead of showing us what we can believe, abound 
in the book, and where we want light we get sentiment. That will please most 
of the people that the church has managed to keep after expelling all intel- 
lectual men from its ranks. But this way is the way of death. Until the 
church can get on the side of science and scientific method, as it did with 
Christ and his apostles, it will go its way to the grave. 

The book is one that might require a long essay to deal with rightly, 
exposing its illusions. But it would be a thankless task, as we should be 
interpreted as opposed to the effort of the author to influence people ethically. 
We cannot, therefore, enter into details. We can only pronounce a male- 
diction on such work and let it go. —J. H. H. 


Spiritual Reconstruction. Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1918. Pp. 

168. Price $1.00. 

The author does not see fit to give his name in this little book. But for 
the advertisement it might have been plagiarized from general literature. 
You would not even suspect that it was spiritistic in nature but for the 
statement in the note of the publishers when advertizing it. They say: 
“This little book, spiritistic in tone, will answer many questions which are 
puzzling orthodox minds today, and will bring real comfort and renewed 
courage to many whose hearts are filled with misgiving.” 

We do not see why it will do anything of the kind. There is not one 
iota of evidence in the volume that it is “ spiritistic.’ The publishers must 
have very poor knowledge of this subject to make any such statement, and as 
for help and comfort we do not see how it can help any sane mind. It is a 
mixture of pure imagination and emotion, and these without any foundation 
upon which to build.—J. H. H. 





